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Gone. 
BY ROSE TERRY. 

A silent, odor-laden air, 

From heavy branches dropping balm ; 
A crowd of daisies, milky fair, 

That sunward turn their faces calm, 
So rapt, a bird alone may dare 

To stir their rapture with its psalm. 


So falls the perfect day of June, 
To moonlit eve from dewy dawn ; 

With light winds rustling through the noon, 
And conscious roses half withdrawn 

In blushing buds, that wake too soon, 
And flaunt their hearts on every lawn. 


The wide content of summer’s bloom, 
The peaceful glory of its prime,— 
Yet over all a brooding gloom, 
A desolation born of time, 
As distant storm-caps tower and loom 
And shroud the sun with heights sublime. 


For they are vanished from the trees, 

And vanished from the thronging flowers, 
Whose tender tones thrilled every breeze, 

And sped with mirth the flying hours ; 
No form nor shape my sad eye sees, 

No faithful spirit haunts these bowers. 


Alone, alone, in sun or dew! 

One fled to heaven, of earth afraid ; 
And one to earth, with eyes untrue 

And lips of faltering passion, strayed : 
Nor shall the strenuous years renew 

On any bough those leaves that fade. 


Long summer-days shall come and go,— 
No summer brings the dead again ; 
T listen to that voice’s flow, 
And ache at heart, with deepening pain ; 
And one fair face no more I know, 
Still living sweet, but sweet in vain. 


Atlantic Monthly. 





The Diarist Abroad. 
Bonn, Sept. 1860. 

It was quite a triumph for our side. You must 
know, that some half dozen young men, instruc- 
tors in a sort of high school or teacher’s seminary 
not far away, had come to Horecker’s to spend 
the night, on their way to Briihl, where the next 
day was to be a musical festival of the common 
school teachers of this region. One of them be- 
ing the music teacher of the institution, we soon 
fell into a conversation upon the modes and 
amount of musical instruction imparted in the 
common schools, i. e., in the schools of the peas- 
ant villages, so thickly scattered here in the 
Rhine valley, and so fully peopled. 
* The result —a result which they confirmed in 
so many words, when I announced it — was, that 
the musical instruction in all those schools is con- 
fined to the teaching by rote of loyal songs and 
church chorals, with (in catholic schools) more or 
less pieces of a higher character, suitable to pub- 
lic worship. There is absolutely no effort —ac 
cording to these gentleman — to impart a knowl- 
edge of reading music, and it may be asserted as 
a general fact, that no child leaves school with 





more knowledge of musical notation than he 
brought thither half adozen years before. They 
do acquire sometimes a remarkable power of 
learning pieces by rote, just as men who cannot 
read can often astonish us by the accuracy with 
which they will repeat a speech or a sermon. 

But what are the grounds of confining music 
to this mere exercise of the memory in learning 
by rote? To this the reply was, there was not 
time to devote to anything farther, (as though one 
or two hours a week for years is not sufficient to 
teach reading simple music !); that if there was 
time, it, would be useless to try (!); that peasants 
need not know anything farther of music; and 
that the Government will not allow it! Then I 
dilated upon our New England system of teach- 
ing notation, as perfected by Dr. Mason and oth- 
ers, which they did not seem to understand very 
well however, and expatiated upon what Lincoln 
makes his boys and girls do, as described to me 
by one of the Cambridge school committee, 
which they could hardly comprehend as being 
possible, and at which they expressed a hearty 
astonishment. 

And this was the triumph of our side. 

Next morning I went with them to Briihl. 

Clemens August, Elector of Cologne, 1724- 
1761, was a great builder of palaces. One large 
one on the plain some halt dozen miles south-west 
of Cologne was named Augustenberg, but is now 
known as the Prussian royal palace at Briihl. 
As the old Electors were at the same time Arch- 
bishops, it was natural enough that with their 
palaces should be joined the necessary buildings 
to accommodate any desirable number of ecclesi- 
astics. Hence back of the palace extends a long 
range of building'once a monastery with its chap- 
el, now a teachers’ seminary. 

Herr M. Toepler is the instructor ‘in music. 
He is learned in ancient Catholic church music, 
and has now for many years devoted himself to 
its resuscitation, to its rejuvenesence, so to speak 
Under his auspices the school teachers of the 
neighboring villages — none but men teach school 
here — have formed an Association and meet 
once a year for a musical festival. For these 
meetings Toepler prepares the music some months 
beforehand and distributes it among the members 
who learn it themselves and drill it into the 
heads of such of their schoolchildren as are able 
to learn it. When the time of the festival ap- 
proaches a general rehearsal or two is sufficient. 
This year the programme was, divine service 
with a musical mass in the forenoon, and, in the 
afternoon, a dinner followed by songs in one or 
more parts for men’s voices. At the mass besides 
the regular Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, &c., some 
half dozen pieces, among them a Magnificat, 
were sung during or at the close of the service. 
The sacred music consisted of selections from 
old Latin choral masses, arranged by Toepler for 
mixed chorus or for men’s voices — mostly for 
the former, and was sung without accompaniment. 
I was very curious to see the singers, and at 


of the church under the organ railed off, the 
floor covered with a platform raised three feet, 
perhaps, and here some two hundred children 
collected, boys and girls, each with his or her part 
in the hand. Imagine these children just such as 
you have so often seen in our cities, progeny of 
the “finest pisantry in the wur-rld,” or of just 
landed “ Dutch.” Little redheads, whiteheads, 
scrubheads, all sorts of heads — but scrubbed up, 
and made neat for the occassion. Peasant chil- 
dren out and out; and these are the sopranosand 
altos for the music of the mass which I held in 
my hand! Moreover, if my last evening friends 
are to be believed, not one of them can read mu- 
sic, and must all learn this by rote! But there 
they stood and besides them the platform had 
only men and youth, tenors and basses, in due 
number the proper balance of parts. There 
they stood, not interesting, not even interested 
looking children. Their want of animation was 
to me striking — how different from home! And 
they will sing all this music; and there will be no 
confusion, no lapses, no breakdown? We shall 
see. 

Toepler takes his place in the middle of the 
crowd, motions “ attention!” ; the priest at the 
altar intones the first words of the service, and 
the chorus falls in, 
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Here are eleven only of the 63 measures of 
the Kyrie: not difficult music, it is true, but sung 
by these children, and so sung, it was striking. 
The difficulties arising from the rhythm, change 
of key, &c., of course do not show themselves in 
the first few measures, and I copy them only to 
give an idea of the sort of music in which these 
little peasants were entrusted with the soprano 
and alto, with no assistance from organ or other 


instrument. 
Other pieces were more difficult. For instance, 


son. 








eleven o’clock was gratified. Imagine the end 





the short Sanctus, beginning thus : 
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The Agnus Dei was in jai short movements ; 
first, two tenors and two basses; secondly, sopra- 
no and two altos; third, soprano, alto, tenor and 
bass ; the effect is very pleasing. 

Just before the sermon the hymn “ Komm 
heiliger Geist” (Come Holy Spirit) was sung; 
the melody was an old Cantus firmus from the 
15th century, taken by the children, with an ac- 
companiment of alto, two tenors and a bass (vo- 
cal) in the old contrapuntal style. Indeed this 
arrangement was made more tban 250 years ago. 
This was not difficult for the children as they 
had merely to carry in slow, steady time the old 
choral! melody. 

I have had occasion often enough to write up- 
on the great perfection to which boy choirs are 
brought in Europe, and your own boys at the 
Advent church in Boston have proved how much 
ean be made of such voices by care and adequate 
instruction. It was not, therefore, that children 
at this festival sang as they did, which filled me 
with astonishment, but that such children, little 
peasants from peasant villages. 

This was a triumph for their side. 

I came down to Briihl intending to take a 
ticket for the festival dinner and hear the music 
for men’s voices, but when the time came I was 
so ill as to be forced to forego that pleasure. 
Others who were present assure me that I lost a 
great enjoyment. I can readily believe it, for 
the pieces sung during the service in the church 
by the chorus of men were exceedingly well 
given. 

Besides the music I had another gratification 
this day, for in the church opportunity was given 
to see and wonder at that grandest and most-ele- 
vating-to-the-beholder work of God, 


A Great Man. 

I saw him standing in the crowd, against the 
iron railing leaned, all undistinguished from the 
mass, save through his own greatness, and this 
was hidden as under a bushel until my attention 
was called especially to him. 

Now, I have looked in my day and generation 
upon divers whom the world by universal consent 
names great; with some of them have even spoken, 
and trust that I can judge of greatness; can 
feel its presence, as one much in society feels the 
presence of purity and refinement. Shall it be 
in vain that one has looked upon Webster, Clay 
and Calhoun, Story, Shaw and McLean, Hum- 
boldt, Rose and Ritter, Agassiz, Pierce and 
Henry, Grimm, Welcker and Boeckh, Allston 
and Rauch? Nay, I trow not. Not to speak of 
men of a younger generation, whose names will 
yet stand grandly in history. 

Paint upon your mental canvass a man of forty 
odd years; the head covered and adorned by a 

















profusion of crispy locks, of the color politely 
called auburn; the forehead 

There are two sorts of fine foreheads. The 
one figures extensively in Bulwer’s novels; 
“ broad expanse of forehead,” ‘lofty polished 
forehead of vast width and height,” ‘dome of 
thought with protuberant brow and three perpen- 
dicular lines between the eyes, indicative of 
thought,” “the lofty dome of polished marble, 
and so on. They say Bulwer’s own head has 
nothing striking about it; I am inclined to be- 
lieve it, for I have observed that imaginative 
writers make the most of that which they have 
not, but wish they had. The dweller in garrets, 
who earns his salt by attic salt, makes his charac- 
ters revel in all the luxury of wealth; he, who 
dares not say his soul is his own, draws pictures 
of moral and physical heroes, to whom Achilles 
was a fool; and your humble servant, who is as 
fidgetty as quicksilver, intends in that romance to 
give you a hero, calm and serene as a summer 
sea-gull, floating sublime in the blue empyrean 
and gazing downward into the mysterious depths 
of old ocean for fish. 

The forehead of the other 
strikingly high nor broad ; but one sees in it the 
expression of concentrated energy and immense 
power of subtle thought. The first mathematical 
and the first philosophical thinker in America 
have foreheads of this class. So had the Great 
Man, barring the energy and thinking power. 
Hlis face was, upon the whole, not remarkable; 
perhaps it would have been more so, but tor his 
beard, which, of a decided “ auburn,” was entire, 
save for a shaven stripe which meandered about 
his chin, as we sometimes see in pleasure grounds 
a ring of stagnant water encircling a bushy 
islet. 

In truth he was not one of those rare individ- 
uals, godlike in person, whose presence one seems 
to feel, before whom one involuntarily bows and 
whose greatness we instinctively acknowledge. 
Indeed, it was some time before I noticed him, 
and began to feel that he was a great man. You 
will have already perceived that not his looks 
you must 
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class is neither 


gave evidence of his greatness, although 
not think him like the chiefest of the Apostles, in 
personal appearance weak and in speech con- 
temptible. When, however, attention was once 
called to him, then indeed he became the object 
of observation and the subject of speculation. 
That the Great Man was an Englishman — 
nay, more, one of those Scotch-Irish Englishmen 
born within sound of Bow-bells, so often to be 
met with on the continent, and who compliment 
us Americans with the assurance that we “ spake 
English varry weel”—this I determined at a 
glance. But who could he be? Brougham, 
Lyndhurst, Palmerston, Russell, are all too old ; 
moreover, Parliament was in session, the period 
of bird shooting not having arrived. Macaulay 
was dead. D'Israeli’s face is Jewish, this man’s 
not. Carlyle’s portrait I had seen. No, this 
man was not one of those whose names have pen- 
etrated to all the corners of the round earth. 
With a sigh I left the question of his identity to 
that serviceable creature, Time, to determine. 
That, which attracted my notice and filled me 
with a profound conviction that a Great Man 
was before me, was 
But wait a moment. 
The difference and distance between very 
great men and very little men is‘very great. Lit- 
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tle men are bound by and held to laws, customs, 
the usages of society, respect for the opinions and 
feelings of others; in short, by the rule “ All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them,” in so far as no 
sacrifice of principle is involved. The great man 
becomes a law unto himself. 

Napoleon I. was a Great Man, a law unto 
himself; hence a republican New England divine 
has whitewashed him until his sins, though of 
scarlet, are white as snow. And now, the neph- 
ew, some say son, of his uncle, is he not a law 
unto himself? And are not his perfidy, treason, 
reckless ambition, perjury, murders, all washed 
white in the blood of his greatness? We see 
this, too, even in matters of art. Shakspeare 
could defy rules of grammar; Bach and Beetho- 
ven could write consecutive fifths. 

You and I do not believe that during a certain 
ceremony a wafer of flour and water becomes 
the blood of one who died some two thousand 
years ago; nor can we, as matter of principle, 
take off our hats and fall upon our knees before 
it, any more than at the sound of harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, and all kinds of music, we could fall 
down and worship the golden image which Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the king, had setup. But we, being 
little men, when we enter a place where men do 
congregate to worship according to the dictates 
of their own consciences — be it a church, a syn- 
agogue, a mosque or a pagoda — feel bound so to 
demean ourselves as not to disturb the devotions 
of those, who, of another faith, engage in acts of 
worship in which we cannot join. ‘ 

The principle holds good also for us, little men, 
in places where people come together for no 
higher object than amusement; to hear music, 
You and I may find it very good 
or very bad; whichever it be, there are always 
some who enjoy it. If it be too bad for us to 
hear, we quietly withdraw: if tolerable we sit 
quietly and speak not; for what right have we to 
destroy the pleasure of the man in the next seat, 
who has paid his perhaps hardly earned and ill 
spared money for what to him is satisfactory and 


for instance. 


enjoyable ? 

So that which attracted my notice and at 
length filled me with the profound conviction 
that a Great Man was before me, was 

But, not too fast. 

Picture to yourself the chorus as above de- 
scribed, now all ready for the beginning of the 
service. A hush comes over the assembly, for the 
priest enmendes the altar. He intones the in- 
troit, and the “ Kyrie Eleison,” Lord have mercy, 
streams sweetly and devotionally, from two hun- 
dred children’s innocent voices, the tenors and 
basses falling grandly in and swelling out the full 
harmonies. In the hushed silence, broken only 
by those, now sweet now majestic, flowing tones, 
we, who believe not in all their dogmas, are 
touched sympathetically with their devotion and 
mentally join in the “ Christe Eleison.” We feel 
it to be an act of divine service and the place is 
Moreover, there is an influence in the 
and which, were the 





sacred. 
music, which subdues us, 
church a concert room, would hush us to silence 
— us, little men. 

At this moment a voice talking and criticising 
the singers, subdued, it is true, but still distinctly 
audible, falls upon our ear. I gently “sshhd” 
as a hint or request for silence, not then noticing 
that a Great Man, a law unto himself, was there. 
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The hint was unheeded. Perhaps he did not 
hear it, or did not suppose it meant for him. So 
I repeated it more loudly. He still took no no- 
tice. Various were our efforts to bring him to 
silence during Kyrie, Gloria and Sanctus; but 
these efforts, the nervousness of men and women 
about him, whether worshippers or merely listen- 
ers. the sanctity of the place, the respect due to 
priest and choir — all were to him but as the idle 
wind —he heeded not. He stood there, follow- 
ing the choir in his printed score, and making his 
wise and weighty remarks toa favored individual 
or two with all the indifference and tranquility of 
a sleepy lion to the antics of the monkeys in a 
menagerie. The lion deigns not even a contemp- 
tuous glance to the monkeys. He vouchsafed us 
not a look, and I began to feel the greatness of 
the man. Once, during a pause, some one asked 
if there was no policeman present to keep order, 
and this word of fearful import hushed him for a 
time. 

After the sermon, during? which his conversa- 
tion was doubtless as interesting as it was anima- 
ted, like Cain I fled from his presence to the oth- 
er side of the church. There I once had the 
satisfaction of seeing the Great Man’s spectacles, 
with the eyes behind them, like two fine onions 
grown out of season under glass, turned upon 
me with that sublime and contemptuous indiffer- 
ence with which, in ancient times, a celestial 
cook in the Olympian kitchen of Jupiter Tonans 
may have looked through the golden evening at- 
mosphere upon an eel, wriggling in the hands of 
Athenian fishwoman down at the Pireus. 

I have a dim recollection that specimens of 
this kind of Great Man once existed in America, 
and at times made their appearance at oratorios 
and other musical performances. 

Dear fellow-laborers in the field, whose letters 
have given me so many a half hour of enjoyment, 
—t—, Trovator, H. (of Hartford), Manrico, 
and the rest, not forgetting Stella, and him ‘Out 
West,’ who prefers the claim of two postage 
stamps for buttons, — please inform me when you 
next write upon some performances of fine music, 
whether any Great Men were there. 

(Some weeks later). 

Did you ever experience the loss of a pet idea ? 
a favorite thought ? some notion, cherished until 
it had become a part of your thinking self? 
Have you ever been thus in a manner rendered 
mentally widowed and childless? Has your pet 
theory or hypothesis, say of the geology of the 
copper region, or of storms, or of the unity of the 
races, been dashed upon those terrible snags and 
rocks, facts ? 
pieces and float along with them as well as vou 
can, swimming or sinking as fate directs. It is 





No wonder that you save the 


nature, and the more worthless the theory, the 
more ridiculous the hypothesis, so much Jouder 
the outcry at its foss, so much greater the void it 
leaves. 

Mrs. Pips has lost her son Bill. 

“ But, Mrs. P., vour Bill was always feeble and 
liable any day to be taken from you.” 

Mrs. P. “I know it, but I loved him so much 
the better.” 

“ Besides, Madam, he was a very bad, ill-na- 
tured, mischievous boy, whom nobody could 
love.” 

Mrs. P. “1 know it, but J loved him so much 
the better.” 

* Moreover, Mrs. P., he was weak in his mind, 
and never could have taken care of himself.” 











Mrs. P. “I know it, but I loved him so much 
he better.” 

“ He was a poor unfortunate creature in all re- 
spects, and it is a mercy that he has been taken 
from you to a world where &c., &c.” 

Mrs. P. “ But I was not taken with him!” 
Behold your humble 
Look upon 


Gentlemen and Ladies. 
servant. He has lost his pet idea. 
a mental Mrs. Pips. 

Here follows how it came about. 

For some weeks I had carried the thought of 
the Great Man with me; in the streets of Bonn, 
in my walks on the Rhine tow-path, or out to 
the hills and villages, down stairs to breakfast or 
dinner, up stairs to my chamber. It assumed, as 
you have seen, grand and important dimensions. 
It had become a pet idea. Now, a few evenings 
since, I sat at the long table in the dining room 
at Honecker’s, listening to the deaf theological 
gentleman, who was giving me his memories of 
Schleiermacher, whose lectures he had heard in 
his youth. A rather lonely-looking, middle-aged 
couple, man and wife, sat farther down, towards 
the door, on the other side of the table as if 
awaiting visitors. At length they came; two or 
three gentleman and the Great Man! As the 
visitors seated themselves beside and opposite the 
visitees, the Great Man was brought into the 
very next chair to mine. Precious little do I 
now remember of the deaf theological gentle- 
man’s talk about Schleiermacher, at this juncture 
for the sudden presence of the Great Man had 
greatly disturbed my equanimity. Tow insignif- 
icant, how painfully little I felt ! 

As he took not the least notice of me, my nor- 
mal condition, was, after a time, restored, and I 
was avle again to follow with some reasonable de- 
gree of attention and apprehension the deaf the- 
ological gentleman’s discourse upon Schleierma- 
cher. You can decide whether I was desirous of 
knowing who the Great Man really was or not! 

At the first convenient pause in the talk of the 
deaf theological gentleman, which had, until the 
Great Man entered, exceedingly interested me, I 
hurried into the large front “ guest room.” 

“ Who is that man sitting third on the left 
side of the table in the dining-room ?” 

Cassius did not know. One of the guests did. 

Alas, for the pet idea! The Great Man was 
not a Great Man after all! He was not even an 
Englishman ! Not even a Scotch-Irish cockney ! 
He was the man who does the organ in a neigh- 
boring church; not religious enough to demean 
himself at divine service, not musical enough to 
listen to music in silence, and not gentleman 
enough to refrain from disturbing those who are 


both. A. W. T. 








For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Johanna Kinkel’s Eight Letters to a Friend | 


ON INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 


(Translated by Wm. Gravert, A.M.) 
Il. 

It is, indeed, asking too much, to expect a music 
teacher to guide his pupil from the lowest step to the 
highest, while, in almost all other departments there 
is a special teacher preparing the pupil for the next 
teacher. The saying certainly holds good here that 
the most excellent professor is ofteu the poorest 


schoolmaster. 
We have, properly speaking, as yet no fit teachers 
We possess all gradations 


for the preparatory steps. 
of skilful and incompetent, conscientious and careless 
teachers, but hardly any that content themselves with 





bringing up their.pupils to a certain degree of attain- 
ments, and leaving them then to a more accomplished 
master. 

A composer who has abandoned himself, even for 
a little while, to his poetical dreams, cannot possibly 
transpose himself, as it were, into the mind of a be- 
ginner when the hour strikes. If he thoroughly pur- 
sues a happily conceived air, and the pupil enters 
the room with his studies, before the composer could 
write that air down, he is very apt to feel very much 
like slapping his pupil and throwing him out of his 
sanctum! The creative man actually hates the in- 
truding beginner, and instruction without love is also 
without effect. 

No particular musical gift is required to control 
children in their pieces as to the correct use of fin- 
gers ;all that is needed is patience and consciencious- 
ness. Many individuals assuming the avocation of 
a music teacher solely for their support without feel- 
ing the want of penetrating deeper into the spirit of 
music, might become highly useful members of the 
musical congregation, if they fulfilled their duty ex- 
actly within circumscribed limits. Instead of giving 
as early as possible, Beethoven as a prey to their 
pupils, they ought to employ the first years exclusive- 
ly in developing the ear, the time and the fingers. 
From this elementary class, a pupil accomplished in 
his way, would step forth to be directed by a more 
accomplished teacher into a more spiritual sphere, 
without being incessantly impeded by the material 
obstacle of stiff fingers. To content himself with 
this modest task, is the duty of the teacher of the 
first step, and he is a good teacher only as far as he 
does not transgress it. 

If a temple of art is to be built, architects are not 
first to pile up and cut the stones ; they should lcave 
this to the working men. 

But as sometimes highly gifted musical individuals 
are, by circumstances, compelled to a subcrdinate 
uctivity in the kingdom of art, we will return to our 
theme. 

It is a widely spread misunderstanding, to judge 
the skill of fingers only by the degree of their quick- 
ness, while this is much less required than the capac- 
ity of the fingers to render each degree of strength 
or softness of touch correspondingly. 

The fourth finger (in the American fingering the 
third), is naturally the most uncontrollable. If it so 
happens that a particularly expressive note is assigned 
to it, this one is generally lost, unless it was betimes 
developed so as to equal the others in power. The 
well known exercise, in which the fourth (third) 
finger alone plays vigorously eighth notes, while the 
others must firm!y keep down their notes, is as neces- 
sary to a performer, as is the exercise of a weak 
register-tone to the singer. Such exercises cannot be 
dispensed with at once, but they accompany us 
through the entire term of instruction. If the fourth 
finger is thus daily practiced but for a minute, it will 
soon be equal to the others- 

The little finger stands, on account of its smallness, 
generally above the key board, when the others are 
sufficiently hent to press down the keys. We do not 
perceive this as much in the right hand, but a great 
inconvenience arises out of this habit for the left. 
The notes of the fundamental bass are assigned to 
the little finger: it is to represent the foundation on 
which rests the entire harmony, but it seldom fulfils 
its task. Even if the note is not completely missed, 
it is still weaker than the middle parts, while the bass 
ought rather to have a more vigorous “ coloring.” 

But very few performers are conscious of this 
defect. They want to strike the bass-tone ; they feel 
too, that the fifth (fourth) finger touches the key, 
but they do not observe, that it pressed the key only 
half-way down, and that this tone did not distinetly 
correspond. Ladies especially are subject to this 
important detect, because they are wont to follow up 
in thought the melody, and have no idea of the great 
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importance of the fundamental bass. I have seen 
many a lady-performer playing a long piece with 
considerable skill, and—omitting for lines, the bass- 
notes without noticing it. 

See to it, that your pupils (especially in fall chords) 
keep the left hand always a little sideways toward the 
bass, so that the pressure increased in its heaviness 
is conducted towards the two weaker fingers. As to 
placing one finger above the other—a frequently oc- 
curring bad habit—there is a simple remedy against 
it. Just put to the place a small ring with a sharply 
edged stone, or tie around it a thread with a rough 
knot—and the other finger will soon remain in its 
correct position. 





The Organ.* 
TENTH STUDY—ON QUALITY OF TONE (timbre) AND 
ITS THREE PRINCIPAL CAUSES. FIRST PRINCI 


PAL CAUSE,—SCALE. 


It is undoubtedly the duty of every pipe in the 
organ to give the sound of some one note of the 
gamut with the greatest possible perfection ; but this 
one note may be given with equal perfection in an 
almost intinite variety of qualities of tone, and in as 
many different shades of the same. This one note 
may remain the same, without varying in the slight- 
est degree as regards the pitch, in a hundred different 
pipes, but its special quality of tone may be different 
in every one of them. To take an example in illus- 
tration of this matter, in the works of two piano- 
makers whose works are everywhere most justly 
celebrated, Erard and Pleyel; how striking is the 
difference between the pianos of one and the other! 
The latter aims at giving to his instruments all those 
sere of tone which are tender, delicate, and re- 

ned, though nervous ; and in this the quality of his 
instruments approaches, generally speaking, more 
nearly of the two to that of the German and English 
makers. The first, on the contrary, gives to his 
pianos, both grand and cottage, a brilliancy, a round- 
ness, and an elasticity of tone, which accompanies 
all the modifications of their sound without causing 
it to lose its chief characteristic—namely, roundness ; 
and, what is not a little remarkable, from father to 
son, from uncle to nephew, the respective qualities of 
the two makers are perpetuated in such a way that, 
as we still find in the pianos by Pleyel a reflection of 
that grace and elegance which may be met with in 
the still musical, though now perhaps somewhat an- 
tiquated ideas of a composer of the same name, so 
we may find in the pianos of Peter Erard the vigor- 
ous, brilliant, and flexible organization of his great 
uncle Sebastian. With these two piano-makers the 
notes may be the same in each, the pitch may not 
vary; what is fa with one may be fa with the other, 
what is do, do; and yet, for all that, the do and fa of 
Pleyel are no more the do and fa of Erard, as regards 
quality of tone, than the do and fa of Erard are those 
of Pleyel. Any ‘maker, any pianist, of even the 
most moderate experience in such matters, would 
detect at once the difference between the qualities of 
tone of both these makers. 

Quality of tone, then, may be described as this or 
that particular shade out of those unnumbered shades 
which it is possible to give to one and the same note. 
Thus, a note or pipe of an organ may have this or 
that shade of tone—it may be delicate or cutting, 
sweet or tender, and still be the same note in the 
scale. For example, the note do of the scale may be 
given in any of these different quantities of tone in 
as many different organ-pipes, and still be the note 
do; for, without any change at all in the note, quality 
of tone may vary infinitely, and quality of tone 
alone. 

This quality of tone depends mostly on three 
things—namely, on scale, form and material. Scale 
is not that which is usually understood by this word, 
but is the greater or less distance from one another of 
the sides of the pipes; in other words, scale is the 
same thing as the diameter of the pipe. The Ger- 
mans call it measure, mensur. From this it may be 
seen that the very same note may be expressed by 
pipes of different diameters. There are also a great 
many varicties of scale or measure ; but they may be 
all reduced to three principal ones, to the full scale, 
the sine scale, and the mean scale. The arithmetical 
proportion between three pipes made to sound the 
same note, but each in a different scale, is thus given 
by Dom Bedos :—* Let us take,” he says, “a pipe, 
the height of which is six inches ; if it is made to the 
Jine scale, its diameter should be six lines ; if made 
to the mean scale, and an open pipe, its diameter 





* From L’ Orgue, sa c , Son administration, et son 


eu, by Joseph Regnier. 





should be nine lines ; and if to the full scale, and an 
open pipe, it should be twelve lines; if a stopped 

ipe, and made to this last scale, its diameter should 
»e fourteen lines.” This writer takes care to ob- 
serve that these measures are not absolute, and allows 
to builders, as we should also do, considerable free- 
dom in every case. He would also grant that, be- 
sides the fine scale, there is another, the very fine, and, 
ina word, that the scale of organ pipes varies ac- 
cording to their situation, the special duties they have 
to perform, and the effect they are intended to pro- 
duce. “ Thus,” he says, “the do of four feet, which 
is the third do of a series of pipes, the longest of 
which is sixteen feet, should not be more than three 
inches in diameter ; but that, if this do of four feet is 
intended to be itself the first of a series of pipes, and 
therefore the largest of them, then its diameter should 
be increased to three inches and a half.” In fact, 
the comparative shrillness in the tone of the pipes of 
this series must be compensated for by the vigour of 
their sounds. Now the more the scale enlarges the 
size of a pipe, the greater does the vibrating column 
of air become which is gathered within its walls ; the 
more the scale is narrowed, so much the more also is 
the sound resulting from it diminished, so much the 
more refined does it become in the quality of its tone. 


Pipes of the full scale, which absorb a great quan- 
tity of wind, are suited to the largest organs only, to 
sound-boards only of the largest dimensions. These 
sounds ought to be at the very greatest degree of 
roundness and force. The very fine scale, on the 
contrary, is a luxury in the way of sound that a bare 
sufficiency of means alone does not admit of. It is 
that sort of quality which represents the delicate and 
rather meagre sounds of the viol, and which gives 
point to certain foundation open pipes, which are in- 
dispensable to the general body of organ tone in its 
more perfect state. Pipes of this quality of tone are, 
in matter of fact, put upon all the clarions in greater 
or less qaantity, and with good reason, because of the 
effect of this kind of pipes, which is sweet, though 
penetrating, and very useful as an accompaniment to 
the voice. 

Pipes of mean scale have generally more sweetness 
than delicacy as compared with the others, though 
they are nof deficient either in a certain amount of 
brightness. Like everything else of a mixed charac- 
ter, they do not at all times take after the stock from 
which they first drew their origin. Thus deprived, 
as they are, of the strength and mellowness of pipes 
of the full scale, they partake of the infirmities of the 
fine scale, without possessing, at the same time, the 
delicacy, the refined and pleasing quality of tone, 
which is its distinguishing characteristic. In a large 
organ they are placed on the choir sound-board, or, 
when their number is very considerable, on some sub- 
ordinate sound-board, for it is usual to place some 
series of them on each of the key-boards. Regard, 
however, must at all times be had to the place for 
which the organ is being built. Ina small church, 
where a large number of pipes of full scale would be 
simply deafening, it would be found very useful to 
combine with a sufficient number of those, pipes of 
the mean, and even the fine scale; but within the 
walls ot a vast cathedral, all the efforts of pipes, more 
especially of this last scale, would be utterly abortive 
and without effect. Pipes of both the mean and fine 
scale do certainly occupy a most necessary place in 
organ building, but they should not prevail in it to 
such a degree as is too often found to be the case in 
those sham organ schemes to which poor congrega- 
tions, and other good but simple persons, are asked 
to put their names by dishonorable organ-builders. 

Writers on this subject do not find it difficult to 
give some notions of comparison between scale and 
scale as long as the question is only about open flue 

ipes, because these pipes are for the most part made 
in the form of a cylinder, the apex of which is the 
same size in diameter as the hase. But the pipes of 
reed-stops being conical in shape and wider above 
than below, their diameter and their length depend 
on one another, and it is not therefore easy to es- 
tablish so exactly in their case an arithmetic propor- 
tion between one scale and the other. Nevertheless, 
Dom Bedos gives some measures by which the lengths 
of reed-pipes as compared with their diameters may 
be approximately determined, and these are the 
measures commonly in use amongst builders. Fol- 
lowing him, then, they speak of a trumpet of 6 
inches, of 5, or of 4 inches for the three scales of the 
trumpets, which corresponds in its notes with the do 
of eight feet in the open flue pipes. Dom Bedos 
himself gives three different measures for the scale of 
the trumpet, and says that the first measure or full 
scale should be five inches and nine lines ; the second, 
or mean scale, should be four inches and nine lines ; 
and the third, or fine scale, should be four inches and 
two lines.* This is a matter which it is important 
to study, and the comparison is one that should often 





be made, with the compass in the eye, if not in the 
hand, for the diameters and speaking lengths of the 
pipes for reed-stops are some of those many things on 
which dishonorable builders speculate with cruel im- 
punity, making use of far too many pipes of fine and 
mean scale where they should place pipes of full 
scale, and this even in large churches, and without 
any regard to what may be the importance of the in- 
strument which they are employed to build. 

As regards organs for accompaniment only, com- 
monly called choir organs, and, indeed, as regards 
great organs for small churches, this class of builders 
always find an excuse for their avarice in the small- 
ness of the locality and the position of the organ; 
and hence, if possible, we intend to give a graduated 
table ot the scale of one note as compared with an- 
other for each scale of the three kInds, and for every 
note of the key-board. By this means, on inspecting 
an organ, the eye, however little practised, will detect 
at once the scale which the builder has chosen as his 
starting point, and the greater or less exactness with 
which, in the same series of pipes, he has observed 
the proportions of one note to another throughout this 
scale so chosen. I say the proportions, and not the 
progression, for a strict logical progression would be 
the cause of such magnitude in the largest pipes 
made to the full scale, that it would not be possible 
either to find a place for them, or if such a place 
could be found, to supply them with a sufficient 
quantity of wind. Butstill there are proportions for 
the lowest bass pipes of the full scale, which are not 
the proportions for the corresponding pipes of the 
mean scale ; as there is also a means by which the 
size of the lowest bass pipes of the mean scale may 
be distinguished from that of the lowest bass pipes of 
the fine scale. Where these proportions are not at- 
tended to, there is not only the difference between 
what the diameters really are, and what they ought 
to be, but there is also the very great difference be- 
tween the quality of the sound in such pipes from 
what it really ought to be; a difference which amidst 
the general body of full-organ tone may possibly es- 
cape the notice of the ordinary unpractical hearer, 
but cannot escape that of either the inspector of the 
organ—if he knows his business—or of the builder 
himself, who cannot be supposed to be ignorant of 
such matters, or of the professed musician. 

Supposing for a moment that there was no differ- 
ence in the quality of the sounds produced by pipes 
of different scales, the builder would no doubt do 
most wisely in choosing for his standard the smallest 
scale of the three, as being for him the least expen- 
sive ; but when he does so, well knowing that there 
is this difference, then he takes you in. Not only 
does he do so by taking metal from your pipes and 
money from your purse, but also by taking the soul 
out of your organ, in depriving it of all its most pure 
qualities of tone, and leaving it with such qualities 
only as are for the most part dull and veiled in the 
open flue pipes, thin and cutting and without body in 
the reed-pipes. Or, if your organ has not all these 
defects, it still has one which is no less intolerable 
than these, and that is, that it is not the organ as at 
first contracted for between the purchaser and the 
builder, an organ that is of such and such scale in all 
its parts, and consequently of such and such a quality 
of tone. When we consider, and we know it to be 
the fact, that a reed-pipe will speak just passably at 
three-fourths of that length which is necessary for it 
in order that it may produce its better tones, we shall 
more easily understand what the injustice is which is 
committed by a fraudulent builder, who thus mur- 
derously cuts off the heads of his pipes. To such an 
one of course the more perfect quality of tone in his 
pipes is as nothing, as long as he can reckon with 
any amount of certainty, either on the profit he is 
about to make out of you upon his instrument, or on 
the fact that it will be placed in a church where there 
is no lack of resonance, or, more than all, on the 
ignorance of those who are are to hear it. 

A few words only remain to be said on the rela- 
tions between the scale and the length of the speaking 
part of the pipe. Asa general rule, this latter may 
be diminished in proportion as the former is increased, 
and, vice versa, the length of the pipe may be in- 
creased if its diameter is very considerably diminished. 
Thus an open flue pipe of fine scale sounding the 
eight-feet do, ought certainly to be more than eight 
feet long, because the amount of air necessary for the 
production of this note will be very considerably 
diminished by the narrowness of the diameter of the 
pipe. But this increase in the length of a pipe is only 
found to be necessary in the very fine scale, when it 
is used as a starting point; in the fine and mean 
scales the pipe of eight feet is cut to the same length 
as the pipe which produces the same note in the full 
scale ; and the reason of this is, that these three scales, 
fine, mean, and fall, are calculated upon a sufficient 
quantity of vibrating air; with this only difference, 
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No. 5.—RECIT. 


Soprano Soo. , Andante. 
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No. 6.—QUINTETTO. 
Allegro moderato. 
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that the fuller the scale of a pipe, the fuller also will 
be the tone produced by it. For it is clear that the 
full scale causing the air to vibrate ina greater space, 
and being provided with a vibrating apparatus in pro- 
portion to the size of this space, will produce much 
more powerful sounds than the other two. 

To conclude : after having made these observations 
on the differences between the three chief scales, it 
would remain for us to consider the quality of tone in 
pipes which, owing to the directions taken by their 
sides, unite to themselves the characteristics now of 
one now of another scale, as is the case with some 
flue pipes, and the bodies of those trumpet pipes, 
which begin with being of fine scale, enlarge them- 
selves gradually into full scale, and end oft with being 
no larger than the very fine scale. But this is less a 
question of diameter than of form, and as such it is 
more fitted to become the subject for another chapter. 


* Tt will, of course, be born in mind that the French inches 
are rather longer than the English. and that the ligne is rather 
less than the English 16th. Tr. 





Musical Culture. 
I. 

The complaint that good music is so little appre- 
ciated resounds like an echo from all quarters. At 
concerts, the kigher the quality of the music to be 
performed, the smaller, we are sure to find the au 
dience, so that musicians have come to consider con- 
cert-playing as the last resort for their subsistence, 
and many of them to prevent starvation, are obliged 
to waste their high acquisitions, their genius, their 
talents, in the unhealthy occupation of dance-fid- 
dling at balls and parties, night after night. The 
Handel & Haydn society, Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, Philharmonic Society, and similar institutions, 
are languishing for want of support ; but when Negro 
minstrels, Oldfolks and Haymakers pitch their tents, 
they may count on full houses every time for weeks 
together. Our publishers, according to their own 
statements, make their money almost exclusively by 
music, frequently not worth the paper on which it is 
printed: and merely to save the reputation of their 
establishments, or to advance the cause of true art, 
they print the works of Bach, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, and other masters, at great sacrifices. They 
pay large sums to the manufacturers of that sort of 
fashionable pieces, which have as a theme an abso- 
lutely silly popular tune, dressed in picked up runs 
and stolen passages ; but, if a respectable composer 
offers his work for publication, works formed after 
the best models, they shrug their shoulders, or sub- 
ject him to the most humiliating terms. The result, 
then, is, that dabbling receives the prize, and true 
merit goes outempty. For the nobly striving artist, 
who disdains to cater for a corrupt taste, this is a 
bitter experience, one that paralyzes every effort and 
ultimately crushes out the last sign of talent or genius. 
But let no one believe that such a state exists only in 
Boston, in New York, or any other city of the United 
States ; it is, with some difference the same in all 
countries, where music is practiced. Those who are 
in the habit of citing Germany as the Eldorado of 
music and musicians, are referred to an earlier num- 
ber of the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, where Gus- 
tav Bock, the experienced senior partner of the large 
music publishing house Ed. Bote & G. Bock, ina 
carefully prepared article, gives much valuable in- 
formation relative to the trade. He there plainly 
states, and at the same time laments, what no one at 
all acquainted with the circumstances ever doubted, 
that the publishers in Germany must likewise rely for 
their existence on ephemeral productions, while the 
master works are printed chiefly to adorn the shelves, 
or to add glory to the establishment. Besides, the 
names of Hiinten, Czerny, Beyer, Oesten, H. Cramer, 
and of thousand other manufacturers, that figure 
prominently in the German music catalogues, fully 
confirm the above statement. 

It may be objected that it always will and must be 
so, since human society is composed of individuals, 
whose gifts, tastes, knowledge and pursuits are widely 
different ; so that, while some find true delight in what 





is pure and noble, others derive gratification from the 
rude and the vulgar. There is doubtless truth in this. 
But, why is it, that in literature for instance, things 
look quite different? Here, what is good is in most 
cases duly appreciated. Our lectures, unlike our 
concerts, are crowded, and crowded in proportion to 
the lecturer’s ability ; the ablest speakers command 
the fullest houses ; high-toned periodicals, magazines, 
monthlies, ete., have subscribers sufficient to pay 
more than the expenses; good novels and poems, 
too, find ready purchasers. This looks more encour- 
aging. The reason is that among the educated classes 
almost every man is capable of appreciating and en- 
joying a good lecture or book, while there are» very 
few cultivated (musically) enough to find ont, and 
delight in, the beauties of a fine piece of music ; and 
yet there is inevery house an instrument and fre- 
quently more than one player to it. 


Now, if there is so much playing and yet so little 
genuine musical culture, we must arrive at the con- 
clusion that the divine art, its nature, its power and 
destiny, have been grossly mistaken, perverted and 
turned to a wrong end. Facts proclaim it too loudly 
to doubt that music, as the common good of a cul- 
tivated community, has not yet risen above the first 
degrees. Let us examine for a moment a number of 
common amateur players and we shall find the greater 
part, though they have studied for many years, and 
under all sorts of teachers, wholly unacquainted with 
the highest productions of the art; they know noth- 
ing of the existence of these works, still less of their 
beauties, their purport, their meaning If they hear 
such a composition performed and do not find it con- 
fused, dull and annoying, it is because there is no 
tone-poem so deep, but has as an effect certain light 
passages, plain melodies, sweet harmonies and the 
like ; to these interior parts our amateur is drawn, 
when unable to comprehend the work as a whole. 
But as a general thing they prefer a piece, which is a 
mixtum compositum of worn out runs and roulades, 
and then take an innocent delight in the readiness of 
the performer, as his fingers skip and dance like in- 
numerable hobgoblins up and down the key-board 
with lightning swiftness. In short, these musicians 


are interested exclusively in the performance of a/ 
piece, while they care nothing for it as a composition./ 


We say this with emphasis, since it proves best what 
we have stated above, that musical dilettantism is still 
scrambling up the first steps leading to the temple of 
the art. The natural course of improvement, with 
individuals as well as whole commnnities, in taste 
and judgement, is marked by a gradual turning away 
from the performance of a composition to the work 
itself, as it stands on the paper, mute, silent. In the 
first stage they go to a concert for the show; their 
object is to see, not to hear; they are interested in 
the performers, their movements, their dress or in- 
struments (nota bene, if their attention is not absorb- 
ed in mustering and criticizing the audience); they 
care not at all what kind of piece is being played 
and who composed it; nor can they separate the 
piece from the performance, the composer from the 
player ; if it is executed badly, it will be pronounced 
a bad piece, however beautiful it, in fact, may be; 
indeed, for them there hardly exists such an abstract 
being as a composer. Arrived at the last stage, 
however, they consider the work and the delivery of 
it apart, and it is mainly the composition, that com- 
mands their attention ; they give all credit, all honour 
to the composer and regard the performers as se- 
condary ;* the latter will of course receive their share 
of applause, if they do their duty; that is, if they 
render the work in the spirit of the composer, deny- 


*Nay, they can dispense with the performers altogether. 
There are, indeed, persons, who enjoy a musical composition 
by merely reading it. Comfortably seated in an easy chair, 
instead of a novel, they take the score of a symphony, an 
oratorio, or whatever it may be, and read it like a book, enjoy~ 
ing it as well as if they heard it performed. 





ing their personal taste, style, or conception so much 
as to make the master’s approval or praise their sole 
object. Individuals who have arrived at this stage 
are to be found every where ; but it is said that there 
are cities in Germany where even the whole com- 
munity has risen to that point; as for instance in 
Leipsic. Whether this is the truth, or not, we will 
not decide now ; at any rate it should be so, and not 
alone in Leipsic, but every where. All who have an 
influence should work to attain this desirable end. 
Let the quality of the piece be the first that calls for 
your judgment and then measure the player’s ability 
by it. In short, let us labor that more importance be 
attached to compositions and that executing ability, 
which has arrogated such undue predominance over 
the former, be reduced to its proper functions, which 
consist in faithfully rendering and interpreting the 
piece, instead of exhibiting its own artifices and trick- 
eries. We undervalue by no means the mastery @ 
player may have achieved over the mechanism of his 
instrument. It isa great gain to the art, this am- 
plifying and widening of technical means. It must 
be clear that we do not contend against the mania for 
acquiring superior skill of execution, but against 
turning it toa wrong end. As a general rule it may, 
however, be maintained that when the creative part 
of the art flourishes the executing part, as a natural 
consequence, does the same. Beethoven’s immortal 
creations, for instance, caused a marvelous industry 
among the performing musicians; to them is in a 
great measure owing the perfection, to which the 
modern orchestra has risen, and which is both the 
wonder and delight of our age. So, we come back 
to what I have said before, which cannot tco often be 
repeated : let us labor that more attention, more re- 
gard, more respect, be paid to good compositions, 
and we shall see a better state. Bena. 





Translated frem Riehl’s ‘‘ Musikalische Charakterképfe, by 
Fanny Malone Raymond. 
Bach and Mendelssohn. 
From a Socrat Point or View. 
I. 
Music and German Burghership. 

In the year 1850, when the hundredth anniversary 
of the death of John Sebastian Bach was approach- 
ing, I wrote the following words : 

One hundred years ago, on the 28th day of July, 
the Thomas Cantor Bach, of Leipzig, was taken from 
earth by apoplexy, when an old, blind, harassed man. 
We read that in several cities a celebration is talked 
of to honor this cantor, who needed almost a centary 
to make the tnllness of his genius appreciated among 
the susceptible, and to grow in people’s estimation 
from an organ virtuoso of “ infernal dexterity ” into 
a profound tone-poet. But it looks as though this 
celebration would take place in a very quiet, disjointed 
manner —and yet, who knows but that, after another 
hundred years, the 28th of July may be a national 
festival! What a contrast to the hundredth anni- 
versary of Goethe’s birth, which we celebrated a 
year ago, about this time, in such a brilliant and uni- 
versal manner! But people are not very willing to 
keep fast-days, and are still less unwilling to have 
their sins generally known: Bach’s memorial day, is 
for the present generation of artists, a day of atone- 
ment. 

This is not the place to discuss Bach’s position in 
regard to our newest musical conditions, although 
this would probably be an excellent mode of setting 
one’s opinions right as to the present epoch. But 
Bach’s character has its political social side, and as 
it is difficult to decide whether this wonderful man 
was not even greater from a social, than from an ar- 
tistic point of view, it may not be altogether useless, 
as one way of celebrating the hundredth anniversary 
of his death, to throw some light on the political 
side of this thoroughly German character. 

I see in Bach the proud representative of that sin- 
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cere, unfeigned hurghership, which, true to itself, 
withstood the corruptions of eighteenth century, and 
presented a social balance to the3demoralization of 
the “ polite ” world, the superficiality of the scientific 
and the “ old-fogyism ” of artistic life. This honest 
citizenship has now almost disappeared, even among 
our trading class; but an artist-nature, deeply rooted 
in a worthy citizen’s life, finding its noblest consecra- 
tion in the cheerful love and fear of God, and its 
best support in the moral atmosphere of a rich, 
strong, affectionate family existence, would be, in- 
deed, to-day, something very “ new and strange.” 

Such a character reminds us of those manly artists 
of the middle ages, with whom, citizen-like solidity in 
trade went hand in hand with artistic geniality. And 
indeed, the whole man, as he lived and wrote, is the 
last echo of the greatness of the middle ages, that 
was heard in those days of pig-tails. In the believing 
mysticism of a child like soul, and with the fantastic 
overflowing of wondrously intertwined forms, he 
built up cathedrals in tones, when people had long 
forgotten how to create them from stones. 

The circle in which he moved, too, was formed 

from the last remains of middle-age burghership. 
The revolutions at the close of the eighteenth century 
destroyed these relics. No musician can again prac- 
tice his art like Bach, since he can not live or devel- 
op himself socially in thesame manner. The artistic 
appreciation of Bach’s works, ceased to be, when 
people were no longer capable of understanding the 
middle-age in their own existence ; and it was resus- 
citated when the historical understanding of that 
great epoch began to revive. 
_ It is really a pleasure to contemplate the genealog- 
ical tree of the Bachs. From John Sebastian’s great- 
grandfather down to his sons, are only four genera- 
tions, that represent a period something over a hun- 
dred years, and yet, from one heart, the race has in- 
creased to a male posterity of more than twenty? 
branching into seven lines, of which each might 
found, as head of a family, a new line for himself! 
And they were a race of men who might well be 
proud of their genealogical table! Yet this great 
family, which, according to human foresight, prom- 
ised to blossom throngh an endless posterity, has 
now, ahont one hundred years since John Sebastian’s 
death — died out! 

The predecessors of the great tohe-master were 
honest tradespeople and musicians ; his great-great- 
grandfather, Veit Bach, was a master-baker, who had 
left Hungary for Saxony ; his great-grandfather, was 
a carpet-maker, and also a musician; in the third 
and fourth generation from Veit Bach, the family 
began to stock half Thuringia with excellent musi- 
cians ; John Sebastian’s father was court musician at 
Risenach, and, as he died early, John Christopher, 
an older brother, was Sebastian’s music-master ; he, 
again, formed, by means of his own lessons, ten sons 
into excellent musicians, 

Such people are very far removed from the modern 
notion, that art-life is a sort of noble vagabondizing, 
and that emancipation from family bonds, and one’s 
own hearth, belongs to artistic geniality. 

Sebastian Bach lived in the vicinity of one of the 
most splendid courts of that time. This fact would 
be of little consequence, as the master was with diffi- 
culty persuaded to visit the court — bat for another 
fact. 

At this court a sybaritism reigned in the artistic 
circle, the equal of which has never since been seen. 
Masic in Dresden was almost entirely dedicated to 
the embellishment of princely splendor, and was itself 
adorned to the utmost, and was recompensed with the 
heavy klang Of German gold, for its light Italian 
tinklings. 

Bach did not fight against this at all; he bore his 
cross in patience, and, white creating immortal works, 
he suffered himself to be cheated by the school-lirec- 


tors. He was harassed like his father, and made 
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music like him. But how much honorable greatness 
lay beneath these simple facts ! 

As publishers were then even rarer than to-day, 
the industrious cantor engraved his works himself. 

When we think of this untiring energy, we can 
well understand that this man’s face has been truly 
pictured in the following short words : 

“When one looks at the firm set of the head, and 

the black eyes within it, it seems as though fire were 
breaking out of a rock.” 
NV And yet this never-resting man did so little for his 
“reputation,” and for the circulation and preservation 
of his works, that we of to-day, after only one hun- 
dred years, must search for them as for the lost parch- 
ments of antiquity; and only a small part of his 
creations, and that but lately, has become generally 
known. Here lies the immense distance between 
modern artistic industry and the impulse to compose, 
which was so resistless with old Bach; our artists, to 
quote the apostle Paul “serve the creature more than 
the creator,” and the contrary was the case with 
Bach. He was an artist without a public, who sang 
in honor of God, and for his own pleasure. He was 
a true aristocat of genius. The idea of a public did 
not exist for him. I know of no artist since Bach, 
of whom this can be truly said. This idea has only 
too lively an existence with us. And the experience 
may well confound us, that precisely that body of 
artists, for whom the public is the most real idea,— 
actors,—have become the least independent among 
all, in an artistic sense, and, socially, the most cor- 
rupt. While the poets and the learned who belonged 
to the Gottsched period, contemporary with Bach’s 
prime, fell into theoretic pedantry, because they had 
separated from the social burgher foundation, and be- 
cause they were then venturing on the first attempt 
to form a literary class, a “polite and cultivating 
world” par excellence—(a stupid fiction, the pursuit 
of which has brought such unspeakable mischief to 
Germany),—during all this, German burghership dis- 
played, in Sebastian Bach, its last artistic embodi- 
ment. 

To attach such a meaning to Bach’s geniality may 
he called philisterish ; I cannot help it; the man 
never looks greater to me, than when IT see him as a 
cantor before me, surrounded by his ten music-making 
sons, to whom, art, in its purity, is a family legacy ; 
who honestly fulfils the duties, and will net exceed 
the narrow boundaries of his position, as a simple 
citizen ; who thinks in tones for the love of God, and 
not for the public, because it is his unquestioned cus- 
tom, and was that of his fathers before him. 

This is what gives to his works that iron, marrowy, 
chaste, pure character, that has not been equalled by 
any composer since him. Bach is our one specula- 
tive musician ; and yet he never loses himself in his 
speculations, because form and expression have a 
historical foundation with him, and because he holds 
to the traditions of his fathers in artistic technicalities, 
just as firmly and intelligently, as to their family cus- 


toms. 
(To be continued ) 
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Mestc In Tats Nuwpagr.—Continuation of the 42d Psalm: 
“As the Hart Pants.” By Mendelssohn. 
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The Prince's Welcome. 


Of all the ovations offered to the Prince of Wales 
in his recent visit to the United States, none was 
more tastefully conceived and more admirably carried 
out than the Concert given by the children of the 
Public Schools, in the Music Hall, on Thursday af- 
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representatives of the Musical Journals of this city, 
we rejoice that we were enabled, by the kindness of 
Dr. Upham, to whom the City is indebted so largely 
for the brilliant suecess which attended the occasion, 
to attend and chronicle the performance. 

The festivals of the last two or three years have 
made all the details of the arrangements comparatively 
simple and easy. The general arrangement of the 
Hall was the same as _ that which we described a few 
weeks ago, the same lofty amphitheatre reaching from 
the stage to the cornice of the Hall, covered with 
tier upon tier of youthful faces beaming with pleas- 
ure and radiant with the beauty of youth, all neatly 
dressed, the girls mostly in white, and presenting a 
spectacle of delight for the eyes, such as is rarely 
seen. The coup d'eil was absolutely startling, of 
what a cotemporary happily calls “a cascade” ot 
youth and beauty. The seats in the floor of the hall 
were all removed and a platform erected nearly in 
the centre for the honored guests of the occasion. 
Tke decorations of the Hall showed the taste of the 
artist, and not of the upholsterer or professional dec- 
orator whose conceptions are limited to a lavish dis- 
play of bunting. Hangings of velvet, trimmed with 
gold were upon the fronts of the balconies, and the 
simple words, “ England,” “ America,” and “ Wel- 
come.” Over the doors, tastefully arranged trophies 
of the English and American flags, alternated with 
the nodding plumes of the crest of the Prince of 
Wales; and, high over all, the American flag and 
the red banner and cross of St. George dropped in 
peaceful folds, side by side, from the lofty ceiling. 
The galleries were filled with ladies, and every stand- 
ing place on the floor with gentlemen, and the stage 
bloomed from top to bottom with the children; and, 
as the Prince, accompanied by His Excellency the 
Governor of the Commonwealth and the Mayor o 
the City, entered the Hall, cheer after cheer, and a 
waving welcome of a sea of handkerchiefs, that 
looked like a perfect foam, gave him cordial and en- 
thusiastic greeting. The orchestra, under Carr 
ZERRARN, struck up Weber’s Jubilee Overture, as 
the Prince took his seat, between two Massachusetts 
mechanics, who have risen by the divine right within 
them to those conspicuous posts which they adorn — 
not the least interesting feature of the scene to Re- 
publican beholders. The overture led into the Na- 
tional Anthem of Englaud, when the whole audience 
rose, as the children, with one voice and all their 
souls rolled out, with full orchestra and organ accom 
panying, ‘the glorious melody to the words of the 
International Ode 

OUR FATITERS’ LAND. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
SUNG IN UNISON BY TWELVE HUNDRED CHILDREN OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 
Am.—God save the Queen. 

God bless our Fathers’ Land! 

Keep her in heart and hand 
One with our own! 

From all her foes defend, 

Be her brave People’s Friend, 

On all her Realms descend, 
Protect her Throne! 

Father, with loving care 

Guard Thou her kingdom’s Heir, 
Guide all his ways: 

Thine arm his shelter be. 

From him by land and sea 

Bid storm and danger flee, 
Prolong his days! 

Lord, let War's tempest cease, 

Fold the whole Earth in peace 
Under Thy wings! 

Make all Thy Nations one, 

All Hearts beneath the sun, 

Till Thou shalt reign alone, 
Great King of Kings! 

The Prince and his suite, consisting of the Duke 
of Newcastle, Lord Lyons, Gen. Bruce, and other 


ternoon [Oct. 18]. Althongh the Committee of Ar- | distinguished noblemen and gentlemen, showed mark- 
rangements did not see the propriety of inviting the | ed attention during the singing and applauded the 
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singers most heartily at the close. After an interval 
of a few minutes, the next piece of the programme 
was given with like success. The whole performance 
occupied exactly an hour. The remainder of the 
programme was as follows : 
Il. 
CHORAL.—“SLEEPERS WAKE.” 
FROM ST. PAUL.—Mendelssohn. 
It. 
ALLEGRETTO. 
FROM THE EIGHT SYMPHONY.—Beethoven. 
IV. 
GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 
FROM THE TWELFTH MASS.—Mozart. 


v. 
ANDANTE. 
FROM THE FIFTH SYMPHONY.—Beethoven. 
VI. 

OLD HUNDREDTH PSALM. 
From all that dwell below the skies 
Let the Creator's praise arise ; 

Let the Redeemer’s name be sung, 
Through every land, by every tongue. 


Eternal are thy mercies, Lord ; 

Eternal truth attends thy word ; 

Thy praise shall sound from shore to shore 
Till suns shall rise and set no more. 

Of the performance of the programme, it is per- 
haps, needless for us to speak more fully. 

During the singing of the Doxology, the whole 
audience reverently remained standing. The guests 
then withdrew amid the enthusiastic cheers of the 
children and audience. 

Nowhere else in the country, has such a welcome 
been given—nowhere else cou/d it have been done, 
nor indeed according to the Diarist’s letter in another 
column, could such a thing probably be so well done 
anywhere. The Schools of Boston are her pride 
and boast, and in no way could they be more plea- 
santly or creditably displayed than in the manner 
chosen for this occasion. All thanks ure due to Dr. 
Upham and Mr. Zerrahn for their unwearied efforts 
in bringing the affair to so successful a termination. 

The Prince has left us, having received all over 
the country the spontaneous and hearty welcome 
which was due from a nation of the same blood, 
history and laws as that which sees in him the Heir 
to its ancient Throne. It cannot be but that the 
seeds of good will and peace have been sown in his 
young heart of which the rich harvest is to be reaped 
in the future years of the history of both nations. 
Of “Young England” himself, we may say that his 
modest and truly gentlemanly, not to say princely, 
bearing and manners have left a most favorable im- 
pression on all who haye seen him, and many heart 
felt good wishes accompany him on his homeward 
voyage, and in the career that probably awaits him 
in the future. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


We have reported in another place what seems to 

» fall especially to a Music Journal, the School Con- 
cert at the Music Hall. The imposing reviews of 
Military and the splendors of the Ball do not come 
within our scope, but we are glad to copy the fol- 
lowing notice of the excellent music at the Ball, by 
the correspondent of the Tribune, which we hear 


confirmed on every side. 

The Boston Ball, although, as I have before intimated, not 
on the whole favorably comparable to the best of the Canadian 
balls, had some points of superiority over even these. The 
Prince had never danced to such excellent music. It is seldom 
that so brilliant an orchestra, with so capital a chief as Mr. 
Zerrahn, is heard ina ball-room. And the music was, I ven- 
ture to say, more carefully selected than the wines in the sup- 
per-room. I salute the taste which gathered so well together 
the brightest quadrilles that Strauss wrote, and the best mor- 
sels of the liveliest of other composers—Fry’s ‘‘Lancers” most 
sparkling of all. The manner of the Prince’s welcome, too, 
was a happy fancy. Instead of the unadorned anthem, 
which, although wanting nothing beyond its own austere sim- 
plcity on state occasions, may yield a part of its dignity ina 
festival time like this, Lindpainter’s overture was played— 
the best, after Weber's, that has been written upon the Eng- 
lish national theme—and Weber’s, having been used at the 
Music Hall celebration could not well be here repeated. 


Every good citizen regrets that an occasion so 
brilliant should have been made the opportunity of a 





marked and studied neglect, amounting almost to 
insult, of the Governor of the Commonwealth, and 
his wife, the only invited guests of the occasion, be- 
side the Prince and suite. 

One thing too marred the pleasure of the Concert 
at the Music Hall, viz.,a repetition of the same shiftless 
arrangement for the admission of the audience at the 
Winter Street entrance, which we noticed on the oc- 
casion of the School Festival. No intimation was 
given on the tickets (which were of two kinds) a} 
which staircase they were to be presented. The con- 
sequence was a confused and alarming pressure in op- 
posite directions, of a perfectly well disposed and 
gentlemanly crowd that did not know where to go. 
Many aged citizens, of the highest respectability and 
eminence, whose names we could give, were thus ex- 
posed for a long time to the swaying of this uncom- 
fortable crowd, at the serious peril of life and limb. 
The whole matter was discreditable to the Committee 
of Arrangements, and could have been prevented by 
a couple of words on the printed tickets. In marked 
contrast were the arrangements of the interior of the 
Hall, contrived by Dr. Upham. 

“ Tue Mecwanics’ Farr. — The Judges at the 
late exhibition of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanics’ Exhibition have awarded the premiums. 

We are glad to see that no competitor takes the 
“gold medal” from the honored house of the 
“ Chickerings,” whose instruments of every class 
were indeed admirable and worthy of their reputa- 
tion. The silver medal for upright pianos also, was 
deservedly hestowed on them, as we know of no 
American instruments of this class that can compare 
with those made by the Chickerings. The Parlor 
Grands of Timothy Gilbert were excellent instra- 
ments; and a square piano, by T. MeNeil, was 
worthy of especial notice, receiving a bronze medal. 
Mason & Hamlin had a large display of their admi- 
rable melodeons. 

The following are those awarded for Musical In- 
struments. We copy from the list in the Evening 
Transcript. 

Gold Medal. — Chickering & Sons; Best Piano. 

Silver Medal. — Timothy Gilbert & Co.; Grand and Parlor 
Grand Piano Fortes. Hazelton Bros., New York; Square Pi- 
anos N. M. Lowe; Square Piano Fortes. Wm. P. Emerson; 
Square Piano Fortes. Chickering & Sons; Upright Piano 
Forte. Mason & Hamlin; Meloleons 

Bronze Medal. —T. Gilbert & Co.; Piano Forte with Eolian 
Attachment. J. W. Brackett; Organ Piano Forte. T. Me- 
Neil ; Square Piano Forte. J H. Arey; Violin. ES Wright; 
Silver Bugle. F. H. Corney; Miniature Piano Forte. 

Diploma.—G. A. Miller & Co.; Square Piano Forte. Wm. 
Bourne; Square Piano Forte. Dearborn & Severance; Melo- 
deon. Phelps & Dalton; Melodeon. J. H. Gibson; Melodeon. 
J. H. Arey, Boseawen, N. H.; Superlor Banjo. H. Westman, 
East Bostou; Banjo. Samuel Pierce; Organ Pipes. 





MRS. VARIAN JAMES. 

My Dear Editor pro tem:—If it be a matter of 
interest to you, among the immediate musicalia of the 
day, please afford me space to record that this lady 
whose name has perhaps scarcely been known to 
your readers, until introduced to them by youina 
very brief allusion, a week or two ago, I have lately 
had the fortune to hear not only repeatedly in private, 
but also in two Concerts in Providence, where she 
sang various brilliant cavatinas as well as simple 
ballads in so admirable a style as to receive from the 
critics of the morning papers of that city,—the Jour- 
nal and Post, the most cordial and well-merited eu- 
logiums. 

Let me, without either entering, on the one hand, 
upon an elaborate criticism, or, on the other, falling 
into any extravagance of enthusiasm, add my con- 
fident prediction, that when the favorable opportunity 
presents itself for her to be heard in this city under 
such auspices as she richly deserves fora debut before 
the Boston public—to wit, in the Music Hail,—on a 
crowded Philharmonic night—with an _ orchestra 
under Zerrahn—the faultlessly charming quality of 
her pure soprano voice, the ease and grace of her 
execution, her finished and artistic method, combined 
with the fine personal appearance which indicates 
both the woman of character and the lady of culture, 
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will not fail to captivate her audiences here, as they 
are said to have done those of every place she has 
visited, and- to win for her the metropolitan renown 
which may be so efficient a help to the attainment of 
those material successes and rewards that should 
crown the aspirations and studies of the conscientious 
artiste. 





Onto Normat Acapemy or Music. — We have 
received the Catalogue of the Institution at Ashland, 
Ohio. It isa sort of Conservatoire for instruction in 
Music. The following persons compose the Board 
of Instruction. 

Principals. — B. F. Baker, Boston, Mass. W. H. Ingersoll, 
Hudson. Ohio 
o Teacher of Vocalization. —Dr. Clare W. Beames, New York 

‘itv. 

Teacher of Elocution. — Robert Kidd, Esq., Cincinnati, 0. 

Teacher of Pianoforte and Organ.—E. C. Kilbourne, Ash- 
land, Ohio. 


Music 1x New York.—As has been already an- 
nounced, the operatic kaleidoscope, after much turn- 
ing, presents an attractive picture. Madame Fabbri, 
Formes, and Stigelli, are to sing the principal réles 
in “ Robert le Diable,” on Wednesday evening, and 
this agreeable opening of a new season is to be fol- 
lowed by “Les Hnguenots.” “ Der Freischiitz,” 
Nicolai’s “‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” Mercadante’s 
“Tl Giuramento,” and several other fresh works, if 
only the liberality of the public adequately rewards 
the enterprise of the artist. If there is shown by 
the latter an honest endeavor to deal justly with their 
public, a true regard for their art, and that respect for 
themselves which the since artist ever has, it cannot 
be doubted that pecuniary encouragement, which is 
always the most tardy, will cheer the treasury of 
Messrs. Fabbri and Formes. It is as certain as any- 
thing connected with that fickle and incomprehensible 
body, The Public, can be, that there are enough peo- 
ple in New York who are able and willing to do it, 
to well support an operatic company ; it is also cer- 
tain that excellence in public entertainments will be 
soon appreciated by these people ; after the irritating 
disappointments to which they have been subjected, 
they may at first be inclined to look with coldness on 
any Irving-place undertaking ; but this apathy can 
be quickly overcome, and the managers will see that 
a broad mantle of charity will cover the minor de- 
ficiencies which we may expeect at the outset, provid- 
ed they result not from negligence, hut from want of 
ample resources. The Public is not by nature unkind, 
or severely exacting ; but it is not entirely idiotic, nor 
will it he made by fancy advertisements to believe 
that a stone is excellent bread. 

Beside this immediate project, there is a rumor 
which savs that another combination is to be made, 
having Muzio at the head, and including Madame 
Colson, Miss Phillips, Miss Kellogg, Stigelli, Brig- 
noli, and Susini; that the Academy of Music has 
really been leased to this company, and that it will 
he opened for their performances by the middle of 
Novemher. This enterprise, however, has not yet 
taked definite form. 

Messrs. Mason and Thomas announce that their 
sixth season of classical musical entertainments will 
commence with a concert at Dodworth’s Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 30. The artists composing 
the elub, are Mason, Thomas, Bergmann, Mosenthal, 
Matzka. The concerts will take place at intervals of 
three or four weeks, and during the season will be 
performed nine quartetes, three trios, three sonatas 
for piano and violin, two quintets, together with a 
variety of solos for piano, violin, violoncello. A con- 
cert for which many have long eagerly looked, is at 
last definitely announced. Miss Carlotta Patti will 
make her first public appearance in New York at 
Dodworth’s Saloon, on Thursday evening. Aside 
from the interest attaching to the debut of a member 
of a remarkable family, expectation has been raised 
by the reports which those who have heard her in 
private give of the uncommon musical ability of Miss 
Patti. She will doubtless be warmly greeted by a 
large audience. In this concert, Madame Colson, 
Madame Strakosch, Brignoli, Stigelli, Susini, Ferri, 
and Saar, will take part.— Tribune. 


The Norwich Festival. 
ABRAHAM AND UNDINE. 

This followed close upon the Worcester festival of 
which we gave an account last week. The novel 
features of this were a new oratorio and a new can- 
tata, of which we find the following account in the 
Atheneum, Sept 29: 

Herr Molique’s Oratorio was performed on Thurs- 
day week, at the Norwich Festival, with a success 
which must gladden every one desirous of seeing 
real merit acknowledged by genuine reward. It isa 
composition not to be dismissed with common-places, 
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—one which few living musicians besides its writer 
could have produced. 

The book of ‘“‘Abraham” has many good points ; 
not the least of which is that the words are directly 
derived from the Scriptures, without any admixture 
of inferior modern composition. It is, further, not 
too long. The departure of the Patriarch to the 
Land of Canaan his separation from Lot, his victory 
over the Kings of the Cities of the Plain, make up 
the first part of the Oratorio.—The second part is 
devoted to the destruction of the Cities of the Plain, 
the story of Hagar, and the sacrifice of Isaac, with a 
final Thanksgiving Chorus. Here, it will be at once 
perceived, are scenes admitting of great variety and 
contrast ; but, in one respect, the selection might have 
been reconsidered to advantage. After the destruc- 
tion of the Cities of the Plain, Abraham’s part is 
principally one of trouble and agitation, as in the last 
two episodes mentioned. This damps the interest to- 
wards the close. Again, during the first half of the 
work the music for the soprano is of too small con- 
sequence or interest; the author having been too ex- 
clusively occupied with the protagonist, who is a 
basso, as in “ Elijah.” As in “ Elijah,” too, the oc- 
cupation given to the other voices is fragmentary— 
no character being carried throughout the work. 
This (even with Mendelssohn’s masterpiece as the 
exception in proof of the rule) has an inevitable ten- 
dency to weaken the interest, and “ throw out” the 
comprehension of the listener. In no work of Art is 
firm-knit and continuous purpose so indispensable as 
in a story carried out without action or scenery, or 
change of dress. 


We must now come to the music. It was not to 
be expected that at this stage of Herr Molique’s 
career he should be able to add to the riches of his 
musical nature that which was wanting tothem. He 
cannot be rated among the born melodists from among 
whom the greatest musicians have come. Nor like 
others, in whom the natural gift has been spare, has 
he been led by circumstance or self-knowledge to 
nourish an indication into a reality,—even as by the 
art of floriculture petals can be doubled, size enhane- 
ed, and a thousand new tints added to the original 
wild blossom. But those familiar with Herr Moli- 
que’s manner, as one leaning towards what is in- 
tricate in detail, must have been surprised in “ Abra- 
ham.” The most stirring and vigorous portions of 
the score are the best. The war-scene (Nos. 13 and 
14), a recitative, aria and chorus, is the most striking 
piece in the Oratorio. Among the others numbers 
which we prefer (for a reason presently to be stated) 
are the Quartett (No. 5),—the Tenor-song (No. 9), 
tuneable and exceedingly elegantly scored—and, the 
Chorus (No. 35), in which it is shown how grandeur, 
strictness and freedom can be combined. All the 
fugued movements are conducted with that grasp over 
resource which has no limit save in the hearer’s pa- 
tience. The music is throughout written with a mas- 
ter’s hand, if not from a master mind. Every voice 
is displayed advantageously, without meretricious al- 
lurement being resorted to. The force of the 
choruses attests the excellence of Herr Molique’s 
writing—since with every crudity admitted there 
must come a loss of power. The instrumentation is 
clear, rich, varioas—nowhere fantastic, nowhere dull, 
—in many of the songs admirable as an example of 
felicitous result produced by simple and unhackneyed 
means. The score should be in the hands of every 
student of orchestra writing.—The Oratorio, in short, 
from first to last, is, as we have heretofore said, sus- 
tained in a manner to claim more than common es- 
teem and admiration. 


With all this merit an objection must be urged 
against “Abraham.” We recollect no example show- 
ing how a clever, conscientious man of talent can be 
penetrated, oftentimes to the verge of self effacement, 
by the spirit of a man of genius, more forcibly than 
this same Oratorio. By nothing more than the many 
essays put forth since “ Elijah” appeared, have we 
been taught how entirely original a work that this is ; 
—by none more emphatically than by “Abraham ;”’ 
for ‘since Mendelssohn wrote, no German has at- 
tempted an oratoria with claims, in any respect, com- 
parable to those of Herr Molique. It is needless, 
and would be ungracious to specify the passages in 
which, not only a leaven of peculiar quality is to be 
tasted, but where, also, the very forms of rhythm and 
construction are to be recognized with a simplicity of 
reproduction remarkable in proportion as we believe 
it to have been unconscious. Herr Molique, be it re- 
membered, does not range among the scholars to 
whom their own master is also model elect. To have 
heen so powerfully tinctured by the influence of a 
junior cotemporary, is a fact containing a testimony 
too significant to be passed over. One more remark 
—ilerr Molique has not been sufficiently regardtul of 
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All the choruses, save one, are in common | honestly all who heard it at Norwich 


| close—where the introduction of the single voice of 


conan, being (with this exception) reserved for the 
solos. 

The performance was one to satisfy the most fas- 
tidious and exigent of musicians. Not only did , 
“Abraham ” from the first to last chord, go without 
“stop, let, or hindrance,” but is was executed with 
that ripeness and force which can only come of 
thorough study. The choruses were suug with en- 
joyment (another proof, by the way, of their being 
well written):—the principal singers, one and all,— 
Madame Novello, Mrs. Weiss, Miss Palmer, Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, Wilbye Cooper, and Belletti, did the 
best of their best. It is impossible to sing with 
greater purity and pathos than did Madame Novello 
throughout the scene of Hagar in the Wilderness. A 
separate notice is due in highest commendation of 
Mr. Santley, to whom the long and responsible part 
of Abraham had been entrusted. The work, to con- 
clude, was listened to with close attention, in places 
breaking out into applause. The composer was cor- 
dially welcomed on appearing in the orchestra, and 
enthusiastically cheered after the close of the oratorio. 


Tt was not merciful on the part of the managers of 
this Festival to produce a second novelty in the even- 
inng—after a morning, during which attention had 
been so largely drawn upon as in listening to ““Abra- 
ham.” Mr. Benedict’s “ Undine” is, without ques- 
tion, one of the best of modern Cantatas, and their 
number is happily on the increase. These fairy le- 
gends have gencrally a strange attraction for com- 
posers,—this one, in particular,—though the spiritu- 
ality and subtlety of La Motte Fouqué’s delicious 
tale might have been fancied too exquisite in their 
delicacy for Music, for the same reasons as, to our 
thinking, make Hamlet, Mignon, Miranda, difficult 
of approach by the art. The above, however, may 
be but an individual conceit ;—more certain it is that 
Mr. Oxenford has treated the favourite subject 
hastily. There are waters and waters. ‘“ Undine,” 
like “ Lorely,” is a spirit of lakes, streams and pools 
—not of ocean. “ Tritons” and corals have nothing 
to do with whispering reeds and water-lilies, yet here 
we find them. In another respect, some want of 
thought is evident : a want that may have pressed on 
the n.usician more than either author or his comrades 
have been aware. A Cantata is not an opera. The 
less action that it contains the better, and the action 
must be described so as not to render personification 
and motion necessary. In spite of the capital group- 
ings and gesticulations of the crowd on the stage, 
and Mr. Stanfield’s pictoral scenery, the chorus, 
“Wretched lovers,” in Gay’s “Acis and Galatea,” is 
more effective as concert-music than it was when 
forced into dramatic form by Mr. Macready. To il- 
lustrate from another period—disregard of this dis- 
tinction, which, however it be, is, nevertheless one 
essential to be kept in mind—took away half its effect 
from one of Mr. Macfarren’s very best works—his 
Cantata, “ The Sleeper Awakened.” 

In “ Undine,” from the moment that action begins, 
it will be felt that the composer has lost some power, 
and that, having been compelled to write with the 
stage before hia mind’s eye, he has written that which 
requires action to complete its effect. No matter ; 
“Undine ” is, to our thinking, by many degrees Mr. 
Benedict's best and most spontaneous work. It is 
fall of beanty—fall of fancy. The overture is deli- 
cious as a prelude to a faéry tale of lakes and streams. 
The opening of the allegro may be expressly com- 
mended to those who are disposed to be rapturists 
(Miss Burney’s Johnsonian word) over the overture 
to “ Tannhiiuser.” ‘The effect which Herr Wagner 
has there tried for is got here. The second subject 
is elegantly flowing; the third, marked scherzando 
(page 7 of the Pianoforte score,) happily fancied, as 
an enhancement—not an intrusion. We know no 
modern overture better than this. The opening cho- 
rus (with the episodical entrance of Kuhleborn) is in 
the same humonr, excellent aud unaffected in variety. 
In particular, the passage, pp. 22 and 23, may be 
specified, and, as a matter of detail, the use of the 
harp throughout this chorus. Undine’s solo with 
chorus is thoronghly graceful, though it will tax any 
voice less certain in its high notes than Madame 
Novello’s. The Terzett (No. 4) is not less good. 

The Scena for the tenor (No. 5) is excellent as a piece 
of display for the tenor, with its intimation of the 
march (No. 5) which, when it arrives proves to be a 
new Wedding March. After Mendelssohn's this was 
difficult to find, vet Mr. Benedict has found it. The 
first movement of (No. 8) a contralto scena is again 
good and calculated to tempt every contra/to. From 
this point the cantata becomes stage music till its very 


the Spirit after the violent chorus which precedes it, 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
The charmed gifts. HT. von Benzon. 
A simple but pretty parlor ballad. 
I think of thee. G. Leander Eberhard. 
One of the best of late sentimental songs. 


Song. 


O give me my dear sunny home in the South. 
J. W. Cherry. 
A pleasing, heart-winning strain, worthy of the au- 
thor of the popular ‘‘ Shells of the Ocean.” 


The wise old bachelor. T. N. Towse. 
A new, humorous song, which, if put in at the 
right mcment, cannot fail to amuse. 


The wishing gate. N. J. Sporle. 
Another song of the humorous kind. The old su- 
perstition on which the text is built, is well-known. 
This song, differing totally from others of the same 
name, which were current years ago, tells of a young 
girl who did not wish wisely, but bethought berself 
only of wealth and station, thereby rendering herself 
miserable, when her wishes were granted. The music 
is capital. It is altogether very recommendable to 
ladies. 


Instrumental Music. 
Mazurka. Thekla Badarzewska, 


Pretty, and not difficult. Assomething new from 
the pen which wrote the famous ‘* Maiden’s Prayer,” 
this mazurka will at once command the attention of 
all amateurs. 


30 
30 


Franz Nava. 


“ 


Lucia di Lammermoor. 


Les Huguenots. 
New numbers of Nava’s Operatic Favorites, a new 
and capital set, in point of difficulty about mid-way 
between Bellak’s ‘‘ Buds ” and Beyer’s ‘‘ Repertoire.” 


Reverie caracteristique. 
F. Godefroid. 


Ono of the most charming pieces of this composer 
whose ‘‘ Dance of the Fairies’? was made so popular 
once by Jaell. It has been heard frequently in the 
best musical society of all countries. It is endorsed 
now as a piece that will live and be studied by hun- 
dreds, which task will be found somewhat difficult. 


Les Soupirs. 
50 


Savin Rock Polka. Carl Trautmann. 


Quite a pretty polka. 


(Sabbath strains. ) 


Sound the loud timbrel. 
Rimbault. 


15 
15 
15 
15 


In Jewry is God known. 
He was despised. 


O had I Jubal’s lyre. 
Tt was a very good idea to familiarize these sterling 
old airs by placing them into the hands of the young, 
arranged as pleasing little pieces. They are also well 
adapted for the Melodeon, and will make such music 

for the Sabbath as nobody can object to. 


Books. 


Tne Westeyan Sacrep Harr. A collection 
of Choice Tunes and Hymns for Prayer, Class 
and Camp Meetings, Choirs and Congregational 
Singing. 

A very compact and convenient 12mo. volume of 
words and music for the Methodist Church, and one 
that will prove quite welcome for public and private 
use. It contains nearly 300 pages of the best hymns 
and tunes, most of which are standard old favorites 
and the remainder those that will soon become such. 








Mostc ay Man.—Muaste is sent by mall, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 





is a touch of peotry after melodrama. “ Undine” 
should keep its place among cantatas; it pleased 
It will please 


time,-——such examples of @wiple time as “Abraham ” | yet more on every repetition. —Athenaum, Sept. 29 
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